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SKILLED NURSING CARE FOR THE GREAT MIDDLE 

CLASS 

Skilled nursing care for the great middle class is a subject which 
has been brought before the nursing profession upon a great many 
occasions and in a variety of ways. 

We are all agreed practically that this class of people, as Miss 
Riddle expressed it at the Convention in Washington, " to which we all 
belong," and which politicians say make up the backbone of the country, 
are entitled to the best of skill and the most intelligent care that the 
nursing profession can provide, and yet after years and many discussions 
the situation remains practically unchanged in this country. 

The rich are provided for in time of illness because they can pay; 
the poor are provided for because someone pays for them; but the well- 
to-do mechanic and the families of small-salaried clerks and professional 
men must get along with either no nursing at all, except what can be 
given by members of the family, or be cared for by untrained women, 
— women of all kinds and classes and degrees of intelligence, too many 
of whom are lacking in the simple principles of good nursing to in any 
way fill adequately this great gap left unfilled in the present distribution 
of skilled nursing service. 

It is not necessary to discuss this side of the question in further 
detail ; we are all perfectly familiar with the situation ; the question is, 
What are we going to do about it ? 
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All of the questionable schools of the short-course and correspond- 
ence variety are trading upon the situation. The promoters and pro- 
prietors of such training-schools can get the public ear, the public sym- 
pathy and the public money to an unlimited extent because they claim 
that they are training nurses especially for the poor and to supply this 
need. These schools are increasing all over the country; they are being 
supported by sentimental philanthropists on the one hand and by earnest, 
conscientious people who are not intelligently informed of the true 
motive lying back of at least the majority of such schools — the reaping 
of dividends. 

So long as the great nursing body leaves the well-to-do middle class 
unprovided for, we must expect the short-course schools to continue to 
flourish, and criticism either of the people who organize such schools, 
the physicians who employ such nurses, or the patients who must be 
satisfied with such service is useless and inconsistent. 

Again we ask, What are we going to do about it ? 

The evil which is at the bottom of this situation is in the fixed, 
arbitrary, trades-union rate of charge. We hear voices clamoring that 
"We do do charity; we charge our regular rate of $21 or $25 a week, 
and if we find our patients are not able to pay it we give them one or 
two weeks of time." 

There is much service given to the poor by individual nurses in 
many places, but the giving of service does not meet the situation. It 
is humiliating for a self-respecting mechanic or for a bookkeeper or a 
high-school professor to accept charity from the nurse called in to 
care for his young child through a desperate case of pneumonia. We 
contend that the principle is wrong; that even this practice is not 
sufficiently universal to supply the needed nursing service to the great 
middle class, and that some solution of the problem must be reached 
by which there shall be no humiliating suggestion of charity, when an 
independent, reputable citizen in moderate circumstances is only able to 
pay ten, twelve or fifteen dollars a week for the services of a skilled 
nurse. 

While this situation remains unchanged that the great nursing 
body provides service only for the rich who can pay, and the poor who 
are paid for, we have little claim to call ourselves a profession, for 
with a profession goes the obligation of service to others first, and money 
must be a secondary consideration. 

This is a mighty subject which requires the serious, deliberate con- 
sideration of nurses everywhere, and should be brought up for discus- 
sion at all of our great gatherings of nurses. 
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HOW THE TORONTO NURSES ARE MEETING IT. 

The nurses of Toronto, Canada, organized a Central Directory about 
a year ago, the governing body being composed of two representatives 
from each of the alumnae associations in the city. The registrar, who 
is also the treasurer, is a graduate nurse. One of the rules of the Direc- 
tory is that nurses whose names are lowest on the list shall respond to 
calls for people able to pay from $8 upward. 

If a name stands twenty on the list there is often time for four or 
five weeks of service of this kind; when the nurse's name reaches the 
top she is called in and is given the full-rate call in her regular turn, 
the nurse standing lowest on the list relieving her if necessary. 

The Victorian Order in Toronto works principally we understand 
among people who are able to pay something, and between this and 
the Central Directory the nurses feel that the well-to-do middle class in 
Toronto are being amply provided for. The experiment is new and has 
not been in operation long enough to be thoroughly tested, but it is a 
very progressive step and an example which other directories and other 
groups of nurses would do well to follow. We believe the solution of 
this great problem in the long future will be upon a still broader and 
more liberal basis. 

The fixed trades-union charge must be abolished. If the physician 
can charge $10,000 for performing a simple appendectomy, spending 
only a few hours with the patient, why should the nurse whom he intrusts 
with the care of the patient day and night for three or four weeks be 
confined to the meagre charge of twenty-one or twenty-five dollars, — a 
total of one hundred dollars for four weeks of continuous care, against 
his ten thousand dollars? And again, when the life of a valuable citizen 
hangs in the balance and the same physician performs an operation for 
fifty dollars, why should the nurse still keep to her charge of twenty-five 
dollars a week when five dollars is all that the man can reasonably be 
expected to pay ? Perhaps the patient has never earned twenty-five dol- 
lars a week; he has a wife and children to support; he objects to being 
a charity patient in the hospital ; he is an earnest, conscientious member 
of the community, and he has a right to stay in his own home if he 
wants to. 

Break down the fixed charge ; let the compensation to the nurse be 
in proportion to the compensation to the physician, and the rich, the 
poor and the great middle class will be equally well provided for; grad- 
uates of correspondence schools and short-course schools, with state 
registration as a means of distinction between the trained and the un- 
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trained, will find no field in which to labor, and in the end nurses will 
earn more money and will be entitled to be ranked with those professions 
which consider service to mankind before every other motive. 

Again, we shall hear the cry, "But the rich will object and the 
doctors will not be loyal to us," and our answer is that the rich and the 
doctors must be educated to the idea that the nurses are working for 
the benefit of humanity and not for the sole purpose of personal gain. 
Such a reform must be the work of years, but it is time the movement 
began. With higher education and state registration must be combined a 
broader sense of the nurse's responsibility to humanity. 



THOUGHTS ON NOTE-TAKING 

One of our contributors has sent us the following suggestion in 
regard to note-taking which we most cordially endorse. She says: 
"I would like to suggest to training-school teachers the perhaps heretical 
idea that the present mode of treating lectures, by having the pupils 
diligently scratch down notes as fast as they can while the lecturer is 
speaking, is stupid and absurd. I have been brought to this conclusion 
by giving some lectures myself, and experiencing the very disagreeable 
sensation of talking to nothing, while a body of people in front of me, 
with eyes glued to the paper, were absorbed in the race of trying to get 
down as many words as possible. The conclusion was irresistible that 
the hearers did not really hear, and certainly did not enjoy, the lecture, 
and I am moved to make the following suggestions as to note-taking. 
It is of course important that pupils should get all the definite points 
of a lecture straight, for in lectures much new material is presented 
which is not in the books, and it is essential that it should be preserved 
as valuable material for study and reference. But why should all the 
class try to put down every word for fear of not knowing how to select 
the most important, and so missing something which will be needed 
afterward ? The personality of the lecturer is also, often, an important 
element in the training of the pupils, and this is entirely lost under the 
note-taking system. The words of the lecturer might as well be recited 
by a gramophone. 

" Our suggestion is that one competent person take notes of lectures, 
afterward preparing a well-articulated syllabus and giving all important, 
and leading points of information, and that the rest of the class listen 
in a quiet and serene frame of mind, prepared to enjoy the lecturer and 
to get the effect of his personality. At the close of the lecture, the pre- 
pared syllabus should be ready for each one to refer to, and each can 
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then put down in her own note-book the points which are important, 
adding as much of her own recollection or impression as she can. 
I believe a vastly greater interest and a much increased intelligence 
of understanding would be evident under this plan. Hitherto it has 
been too much the plan to treat lectures as if they were a puzzle which 
every one must solve without assistance, or be disgraced. On the con- 
trary, we should look upon them as unpublished books, of which the 
advance sheets are placed at the disposal of the students. And the 
lecturers will like it better, too." 



ANOTHEK NUBSE MAKES A HOME 

From month to month our readers have been deeply interested in 
Miss Mclsaae's account of her Michigan farm. Now we are told of 
another nurse who is returning to Nature. Mrs. Agnes S. Gladding, 
formerly superintendent of the Auburn (N. Y.) City Hospital and the 
Moses Taylor Hospital at Scranton, Pa., will in April settle on her farm 
near Hadley, N. Y., in the Adirondacks, and will make it an attractive 
home for a few invalid, delicate or nervous children. Wawonaissa 
Lodge, as it is called, has an elevation of almost 1000 feet, and the air 
is considered especially pure and invigorating. The farm covers sixty 
acres of woodland and meadow, and a better site for such a purpose 
would be hard to find. Mrs. Gladding has had much experience with 
children, and her idea is the outgrowth of the fact that many parents 
who feel that their children ought to be under skilled care are unwilling 
to send them to sanitariums where ninety-nine per cent, of the patients 
are adults and the home atmosphere is of necessity lacking. At the 
Lodge, in addition to the care of a skilled nurse, they will have the 
best and most nutritious food delightfully cooked, as Mrs. Gladding has 
associated with her Miss Cornelia C. Bedford, a well-known cooking 
teacher and lecturer, who has given courses in dietetics at Bellevue and 
other leading hospitals. That the home atmosphere may be preserved 
the number received will be limited and out-of-door life and pleasures 
will have a prominent place in the treatment. No contagious cases 
will be received. Mrs. Gladding's plans are commended by many physi- 
cians who know of her work in the hospital field. 



HOME NURSING 

Under the auspices of the Young Women's Christian Association 
of Cleveland, Ohio, a course of twenty-four lessons on home nursing for 
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the benefit of young mothers is given by Miss Mary Jean Hurdley, 
graduate of the Farrand Training-School, Harper Hospital, Detroit, 
Michigan; also four lectures on medical emergency, surgical emergency, 
care of children and home hygiene, given by Doctors C. E. Briggs, Car- 
lyle Pope, John Darby, Edwin H. Seasons; also four lectures on 
dietetics by Miss Monell, of the Pratt Institute. 

The first lesson was given on March 5 to a class of thirty-four 
members. It was taken up most enthusiastically. The course was 
mapped out by Mrs. Hunter Eobb, Miss E. Maud Ellis, Principal of 
Nurses, Lakeside Hospital, and Miss Mary Jean Hurdley. 

The idea is quite a new one in Cleveland and it is hoped with 
the assured success to open new classes in the autumn. 

Five dollars is charged for the course of lessons, two weekly being 
given. 

This is a legitimate kind of home nursing and such instruction 
should always be controlled by nurses who can discriminate between 
strictly home nursing and professional nursing. That the average 
mother is sadly ignorant of the simple household methods for caring for 
the sick is much to be deplored. We often wonder how so many people 
escape death when we consider the ignorance of the average mother of 
the most simple laws of health. 



OBITUAKY NOTICES 

Of late the formal obituary notices sent to the Journal for publica- 
tion have increased very much, so greatly in fact that it has become 
difficult to make space for them all in any one number. We have had 
to take up seriously the question of economy of space in recent issues, 
and it has been shown to be the consensus of opinion that the formal 
resolution as passed by the alumnse associations should and ought to be 
sent to the family, but that for Journal publication it would be better, 
for a number of reasons, for the associations to send a brief death 
announcement with a sketch of the nurse's life, in just the way that such 
notices are published in the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. This we believe would be more satisfactory tq the profession at 
large, as giving in brief the facts about the nurse's working life, and 
would save, in signatures alone, two or three lines of space to each 

notice. 

One of our correspondents in replying to our letter in regard to this 
matter, expressed the opinion that formal resolutions should be abolished 
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in the pages of the Journal for the great rank and file, but that there 
should be no restrictions in ease of a death of one of the " shining lights 
in the profession." This we do not agree to, however, as we see no 
reason why the form should not be the same in one case as in the other, 
the only difference being in the number of lines occupied in chronicling 
the achievements of the woman of greater note. 

Both marriage and death notices we consider very important items 
in every number of the Journal published, but the increasing demand 
for space requires us to adopt a form which shall be uniform for all and 
the same in every Journal. In the past we have published such notices 
in the form in which they were sent. Hereafter we shall change the 
form when necessary. 



CHANGES IN THE JOUENAL STAFF 

We take pleasure in announcing to our readers that Mrs. d'Arcy 
Stephens, of Orange, N. J., has consented to act as the collaborator for 
the Journal in New Jersey. Mrs. Stephens graduated from the Orange 
Training-School in 1890. She has been twice elected secretary of the 
Orange Alumnae, was the delegate to the Berlin Congress, and is this 
year the president of the New Jersey State Association. Mrs. Stephens 
is one of the married members who continues to work for the progress 
of the nursing profession. 

We regret to announce the resignation of Miss Frances M. Quaife, 
who has resigned her position as Superintendent of the Touro Infirmary 
and is leaving Louisiana for an indefinite time. Miss Quaife has done 
most excellent work for the Journal during the short time she has 
been on the staff. 

We announced some time ago the resignation of Miss Elizabeth B. 
Scovil as editor of the Department of Medical Notes. Fortunately for 
the Journal Miss Scovil's plans were changed to some extent and she 
has been able to continue her work on the staff, her residence being 
now in St. John, N. B. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF NUESING JOUENALS 

If there are any nurses in the East who are laboring under the 
impression that there is nothing doing on the Pacific Coast, we advise 
them to read the Nurses' Journal of the Pacific Coast for March. Each 
number of this quarterly gains in interest and literary excellence, and 
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we hope another year will see it published as a monthly, taking a recog- 
nized place in the journalistic world. 

The Johns Hopkins Alumna Magazine is fast ceasing to be an 
alumnae magazine and might well change its name and scope to that of 
the " Maryland Nurses' Journal/' as it already represents more than 
the interests of one school. 

The Illinois Quarterly is broadening its scope and the Alumna 
Magazine of the Illinois Training-School is keeping pace with the others. 
There is no line of development showing more marked progress than 
in the nursing magazines managed by nurses in this country. 

The Canadian Nurse has developed much during the year. It is 
reported that it may be taken over by the Ontario Nurses' Association 
in the near future and the editorship placed in the hands of one of its 
own members. As the organ of the Alumna? Association of the Toronto 
General Hospital it has done good work for Canada, but it lacks the 
editorial spirit that we find in the other nursing journals referred to. 



THE SUPERINTENDENTS' MEETING 

We give in the official department an incomplete program of the 
Society of Superintendents of Training-Schools, to be held in the 
Academy of Medicine on Forty-third street, New York, on April 
25, 26, and 27. 

The secretary, Miss Nutting, is ill with diphtheria, and it is quite 
impossible for Miss Goodrich, the president, to complete the arrange- 
ments in time for a full announcement in this issue. The members 
may be sure, however, of a most interesting meeting and that every 
provision will be made for their comfort and entertainment. 

To those who do not know the hotels that are recommended by the 
committee, it may be of interest to know that the Westminster, Six- 
teenth street and Irving Place, East, has been the meeting-place of the 
Journal directors and the State Board of Nurse Examiners for some 
time. It is conveniently situated near the Fourth- A venue car line that 
passes down that avenue from in front of the New York Central Station. 
It is plain and comfortable, and not too expensive for working women. 

As we go to press we learn from Miss Goodrich that the question 
of Economy in Hospital Work and Administration will first be taken up 
by Dr. John Brannon, President of the Board of Bellevue Hospital, who 
is one of the leaders in reforms along these lines in New York. There 
will be a paper on Children's Hospitals by Miss Mariana Wheeler, Nurses' 
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Homes by Miss Shaw, The Purchase and Use of Domestic Supplies by 
Miss Lena Lightbourn, The Hospital Laundry by Miss Lucy Walker, and 
The Management of the Laundry in Small Hospitals by Miss C. D. 
Noyes ; the Purchase and Care of Drugs by Miss 6. M. Nevins, Surgical 
Supplies and Equipment by Miss Anna Boss, Economy in Operating 
Eoom Technique by Miss Anna Jamme, a report on the Affiliation of 
Training Schools for Nurses by Miss Helena McMillan, a paper by Miss 
Dock and an address on the Eed Cross Nurses by Miss Mabel T. Board- 
man, a member of the Executive Committee of the American Bed Cross 
Society, Washington, D. C. 

The Executive Committee are planning to make Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons open sessions to all nurses. 



PBOGEESS OP STATE EEGISTBATION. 

New Jersey. — The executive committee of the New Jersey State 
Nurses' Association are preparing amendments to their bill which shall 
embody the best points in all of the other state bills now in operation. 
These amendments will not be presented until next winter, but in the 
meanwhile an active canvass will be carried on throughout the state to 
secure the cooperation of all nurses and to enlighten the general public. 
The training-schools in New Jersey have been, we understand, very 
indifferent in regard to the whole matter of state registration, and it is 
to be hoped that in this movement to improve the law not only the heads 
of the schools but the members of the boards of control will exert a 
greater influence than they did when the original measure was under 
consideration, to make the registration law in New Jersey more effective 
than it is in any other state. Every measure passed should gain a little 
upon what has been done in other States. 

District of Columbia. — The nurses' bill for registration in the 
District of Columbia has been very much amended and is now being 
held up by the committee in the House of Eepresentatives. 

Iowa. — As we go to press we learn that the Iowa nurses have wisely 
withdrawn their bill rather than accept the condition that the Legislature 
would grant. 

Maryland. — The amendment to the Maryland bill by which a cer- 
tain class of schools should be privileged to send nurses out as a means 
of revenue was defeated, by vigorous effort on the part of the nurses. 

New York. — The Cooper, bill introduced into the New York Legis- 
lature, which had for its object the repeal of the existing law and the 
substitution of a nursing commission composed of physicians drawing 
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high salaries, was defeated. A strong delegation of representative 
nurses with a number of medical superintendents of hospitals went to 
Albany to attend the hearing. The promoters of this bill claim (?) to 
be working in the interests of nurses, and say that the matter will be 
brought up again each year until passed. An attempt to amend the 
present law, to abolish the Nurse's Board of Examiners and substitute 
a board composed of medical men is the latest. It is not expected that 
this amendment will get out of committee, but vigorous action is necessary 
on the part of the nurses of the State when such measures are attempted. 

THE LAST PRACTICAL EXAMINATION. 

It has been found necessary to hold one more of the practical exam- 
inations in Few York state, on the last day of the period of the waiver, 
April 26. Graduates of schools that have failed to conform to the regis- 
tration requirements should take advantage of this last examination, in 
order to be registered. 

Ohio. — Ohio has a bill before the Legislature of high standards, 
and with a fair prospect of being passed. 

Canada. — The Ontario nurses have a bill before Parliament pro- 
viding for the registration of nurses in that province. The objects of 
the bill are practically the same as in the United States, but the form is 
very different, and from an American standpoint the bill is not as 
liberal as we would like it to be. We realize, however, that conditions 
in Canada are much more conservative than on this side. The hearing 
before the committee of the whole on the morning of March 9th, was a 
very interesting occasion, when a large delegation of nurses appeared 
in support of the measure. The bill was- fathered by Mr. St. John, 
speaker of the House, and the attitude of the members seemed to be 
friendly. There was practically no opposition expressed. Mrs. Hunter 
Eobb and Miss S. F. Palmer were by chance in Toronto on that day and 
the speakers in support of the bill were Miss Eastwood, superintendent 
of the Victorian Order, of Ontario; Dr. Helen McMurchy, editor-in- 
chief of the Canadian Nurse, who appeared to be the mistress of cere- 
monies; Miss M. A. Snively, superintendent of the Toronto General 
Hospital ; Miss Brent, superintendent of the Children's Hospital ; Mrs. 
Pafford, Miss Mitchell, and others. Mrs. Eobb and Miss Palmer were 
invited to tell of registration in the United States. Mrs. Eobb gave an 
outline of the progress of registration on this side and closed her remarks 
by taking exception to the composition of the council, — the bill under 
consideration providing that there should be eleven nurses, members of 
the Ontario Nurses' Association, three of them to be superintendents of 
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training-schools, with four medical practitioners, — taking the ground 
that registration had for its ultimate end the placing of nursing upon 
the basis of a profession and that in order to be a profession the manage- 
ment of all such professional matters must be in the hands of nurses 
themselves, emphasizing the fact that it was not because of antagonism 
towards physicians but for purely professional motives that she advocated 
a council composed entirely of nurses. 

Miss Palmer, who was the last speaker, explained the effect of regis- 
tration on the training-schools of the New York law, stating that the 
object of her visit to Canada was to inspect for the New York State 
Education Department the training-schools of Ontario that were apply- 
ing for registration, that their graduates working in New York state 
might enjoy all of the privileges of the New York statute. She empha- 
sized the fact that in the administration of the registration laws in the 
United States there had been no discrimination against Canadian nurses, 
but that they had been given full recognition in the organization and 
educational life of the states, and that in at least two states Canadian 
nurses who were British subjects were serving on the board of examiners. 
She called attention to that clause in the bill which provides "that no 
person shall be eligible to serve on the council, who is not a British sub- 
ject, resident in Ontario," as being illiberal towards the nurses of other 
countries who might be living in Canada, as registration was a strictly 
educational measure and not a political one. 

Miss Palmer's criticism gave offense to some of the Canadian nurses, 
who looked upon her comments as " American cheek." We are inclined 
to think that at least a few of the Canadian nurses have lost sight of 
the fact that registration is not a local measure, that it is a broad profes- 
sional movement, that the standards set in one state or country affect 
the nurses in every other state or country, and that in the framing of 
such laws every effort should be made to have the essential points as 
nearly uniform as possible, that reciprocity between states and countries 
can eventually be entered into without having to tear down and re- 
construct. 

There are many nurses of the broader liberal type in Canada, but 
they are in the minority in the registration movement, and those who 
are leading would seem to be too much under the dominance of outside 
influence. 

In the liberal group we think may be found nearly all of the Cana- 
dian women trained in the United States who have returned to Canada, 
and the superintendents of training-schools so far as we know them. We 
hope that the criticisms made by Mrs. Robb, a noted Canadian living in 
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the United States, and Miss Palmer, who is one of the American leaders 
in the registration movement, may at least set the conservative party 
thinking. In a woman's movement based upon educational principles 
there should be no attitude of exclusiveness shown between states or 
countries. 



MISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 

Miss Anthony's long and wonderful life, spent in the determination 
to win legal justice for women and to obtain equal suffrage for them, has 
come to a peaceful and glorious close. 

Few women who enjoy to-day the opportunities of a liberal educa- 
tion, the right to work, and the greater social and legal advantages of 
our time know or dream for a moment that these advantages have come 
to them as a result of the life-long labors of Miss Anthony and a group 
of like-minded fearless women, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucretia 
Mott, Lucy Stone and their friends and followers. 

From ocean to ocean the public press has reviewed the life of Miss 
Anthony, and incidents in her life when she was received with scorn and 
showers of rotten eggs have been referred to with pride and deference 
for the woman. Her home city, slow to accord her recognition in those 
early years, has of late paid her every tribute of respect. 

Upon the day of her funeral flags hung at half mast by order of 
the mayor; her body lay in state during the greater part of the day in 
a large church in the centre of the city and thousands upon thousands 
of her fellow townspeople looked upon her face, many of them for 
the first time, so unostentatious had been her life among them. 

The New York State Senate upon the motion of Senator W. W. 
Armstrong, adopted a joint resolution extending the sympathy of the 
people of the state to her family, the same honors which are accorded 
to our most noted men and which have never before been extended to 
a woman in this country. 

Telegrams of sympathy from all over the world poured in to the 
simple little home to the sister who had shared in all her years of 
effort; and so a life full of achievement, for the up-lifting of her 
sex but bereft of success in its one great object, has closed, the greatest 
among the women of her time. 

The vitally important thing for nureses to remember in connection 
with the life of Miss Anthony, is that she and her associates were 
the first women to secure recognition from the Legislature in bring- 
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ing about changes in the laws affecting women wage earners, thereby 
opening the way for the legislation that nurses have been able to secure 
for the protection of the public and themselves through State 
registration. 

Miss Anthony was present at the meeting of the New York State 
Nurses' Association held in Rochester, October 21, 1902, giving a short 
address of welcome to the members in which she endorsed the ideas 
of higher education for nurses. She had been ill and it was supposed 
that she would not feel strong enough to remain through the meeting; 
she stayed to hear the first draft of the New York bill read, and was 
so much interested that she remained through the morning session, 
returning again in the afternoon and listening attentively to the 
discussion, not leaving the platform until the meeting was nearly ready 
to adjourn. So the nurses of the state may take great glory in the fact 
that the New York law for the registration of nurses, which is prov- 
ing to be such a powerful factor for the higher education of nurses, 
was framed while she listened and approved; and when obstacles arise, 
take courage from the example of her courageous and majestic life. 

The object for which she labored for sixty years, the franchise for 
women, has yet to be achieved by the great army which she rallied to 
the cause. No one more than nurses enjoy the fruits of her labors or 
owe her memory greater allegiance. 
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